FEAR

ran shouting into the day-nursery, and made so much
noise that the governess had to call them to order. Herr
Wagner, likewise, rose, and went into his study without
looking round.

She was alone. Drawing the fateful note from her
pocket, Irene read it again: "Please give bearer one
hundred crowrns." Rage overcame her; she crumpled
the paper into a tight ball and hurled it into the waste-
paper basket. Then a thought came to her. She bent
down and picked up the incriminating document, went
to the stove, and dropped the paper into the flames. The
loathsome thing curled and wriggled as the greedy fire
licked it up. Relieved from this immediate menace,
Irene prepared in her turn to leave the room.

But her intention wras frustrated, for at that moment
she heard footsteps approaching down the passage. Her
husband stood at the door. Her face was flushed by the
heat from the stove, and now she blushed deeper at being
caught. The trap of the stove was still open, and she made
a clumsy endeavour to hide the fact by standing in front
of it. Fritz struck a match in order to light his cigar, and,
as the little flame lighted up his face by fits and starts,
Irene thought that his nostrils were quivering. This, she
knew, meant that he was angry. Nevertheless, he looked
at her calmly enough as he said:

"I came back to tell you that you are not bound to give
me your private letters to read. You are perfectly free to
have secrets apart from me if you wish."

Irene remained tongue-tied, and dared not raise her
eyes. He waited a second or two, then he blew the cigar
smoke through his lips with violence, and slowly left the
room.

Frau Wagner did not wish to think any more. She
wanted to be left in peace, and to fill her life with sense-
less occupations. The house had become unbearable.
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